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and parents work (Bane et al., 1979; Kamerman, 1980). Those enrolled in day-care centers may average the most time in external care, about 28 hours a week (UNCO, 1975), but the numbers of children in such programs are far smaller than the numbers in full-day preprimary programs.
Decisions about where the child should spend time also differ among racial and ethnic groups. White families are much more likely than black or Hispanic families to rely on child care in their own homes provided by nonrelatives (24 percent versus 6 percent and 8 percent). In contrast, 69 percent of Hispanic children receive care from their relatives. Minority families, especially blacks, are more likely to depend on institutional rather than home-based care. As a Congressional Budget Office (1978) report suggests, these relationships are likely the result of the association between race, income, and government subsidy. Government subsidies restricted to licensed child-care arrangements (i.e., day-care centers and some family day-care homes) certainly affect eligible families' decisions about where their children will spend time, as does the cost of various types of external care. Children with full or partial subsidies make up approximately 25 percent of day-care center enrollments; racial minorities account for 28 percent of day-care center enrollments, although they represent only 18 percent of the 3- to 5-year-old population (Bureau of the Census, 1981b).
Racial differences extend beyond child care to school participation. Hispanic children below the age of five are less likely to be enrolled in school than black or white children. Black children between the ages of three and four are the most likely to be enrolled in preprimary school; by the age of five, when kindergarten typically begins, black and white participation is about the same (Bureau of the Census, 1981b). Income differences in the types of schools children attend are also noteworthy. High-income families generally choose private preschools, while families with fewer resources generally rely on publicly funded preprimary education.
There are geographic differences in preprimary school enrollment as well. Three- and four-year-olds living in the central city and the suburbs are much more likely than rural children to attend nursery school (37-41 percent versus 25 percent). The percentages of preschool enrollment are highest in the northeastern United States; enrollment rates for all racial and ethnic groups are lower in other regions.
Available data suggest that the number of children in a family also influences the choice of care. The larger the family size, the lower the cost of care selected. Thus, for all racial groups, combinations of care by family members and nonrelatives increase along with the number of